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fare was needed. The Elizabethan playgoer certainly
revelled in swift moving action. That by itself,
however, was not enough. He showed, too, a
passionate appreciation of language and a delight in
the full-throated expression of emotion.

The same spectator did not necessarily enjoy all
three. Wit, poetry, characterisation, fooling and violence
gratified the taste of different sections of the house.
One of the factors of Shakespeare's supremacy was
his ability to satisfy all, and that, at his best, without
undermining the structure of his play. This is
particularly true of the comic element in what 'are
otherwise essentially serious pieces. Most dramatists
introduced their comic relief awkwardly as a mere
sop to the taste of a portion of the audience. With
Shakespeare it forms an integral part of the play. It
is inseparable from it. The Porter's scene could not
be removed from Macbeth without grave loss of dramatic
tension, while to imagine Henry IV robbed of Falstaff
is inconceivable.

The Elizabethan dramatist's appeal to the audience
was made both to the eye and to the ear. Despite
the lack of scenery there was plenty to arrest the
spectator's attention. Costumes were often resplendent.
The actor was trained to make free use of gesture.
He was expected, too, to dance with grace and especially
to fence with skill, for the onlooker of those days knew
as much about sword-play as the modern spectator
at a football match does of the fine points of the game.
There were processions and marchings to and fro,
also, to take the eye, whilst the battles, so often mere
ineffective scurryings from one side of the modern
stage to the other, could be carried out with conviction
and vigour on a four-cornered platform projecting
well into the auditorium. The greatest appeal, how-
ever, was to the ear. It was an accepted heritage from
the classics and the mysteries that verse should be